
































































































































[' WILL undoubtedly come as a 
great relief to American  busi- 


nessmen to learn that Soviet eco- 
nomists feel there is still some life 
left in the capitalist system. 

This change in Russian thinking 
evidently reflects the recent switch 
in the party line from “Stalin was 
right all the time” to “Stalin was 
a monster most of the time.” 

The extreme Soviet view. a la 
Stalin, had capitalism inevitably 
doomed to destruction—which re- 
quired some dexterity to maintain 
in view of the tremendous upsurge 
in the U.S. economy in recent years. 

Back in 1946, Eugene S. Varga. 
one of the most influential of Soviet 
economists, created quite a stir in 
Russia. In essence, he stated the 
United States could overcome a 
postwar crisis caused by overpro- 
duction. 


Varga was denounced for his 
“bourgeois-reformist” attitude and, 
like any good communist party 
member, he recanted in full. 

A couple of months ago, Varga 
took another turn in the tortuous 
party line and said he _ believes 
capitalism can weather a new eco- 
nomic crisis. 

Among factors which influenced 
Varga, according to an Associated 
Press dispatch from Moscow, are 
the present scientific and technical 
revolution with its automation of 
production, use of atomic energy 
and production of new office ma- 
chinery. 


Future of Capitalism 

In this same department of the 
future of American capitalism, The 
Vew York Times in an editorial 
recently recalled that Nikita S. 
Khrushchev, the party boss, had told 
the party congress in February: 

“The United States has passed 
the peak of its postwar economic 
opportunities; no new markets are 
in sight. There is therefore no pros- 
pect of a further substantial in- 
crease in production.” 

The Times devastated this argu- 
ment with a discussion of Ameri- 
can Telephone’s plans to spend $2.- 
100,000,000 this year to expand 
its facilities, the largest capital 
expansion program ever under- 
taken by one company. 
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SAVES LIVES, 


IMPROVES HEALTH, 
CREATES WEALTH 


By J. Mark Hiesert, M.D. 


President, Sterling Drug Inc. 


ORE progress has been made 
M in the last 50 years in the 
conquest of disease and the pro- 
longation of life, through research 
and its application in medicine, 
than in the entire previous history 
of man’s existence on earth. It has 
indeed been an epoch of glorious 
medical accomplishments. 

In the process of breaking down 
so many health barriers, a good 
deal of wealth has been cre- 
ated. Figures for 1955, for exam- 
ple, show that this country spent 
approximately $11 billion for med- 
ical care services. Included in that 
figure were $5.3 billion for medi- 
cines and other health items sold 
in drugstores; $3.8 billion for 
physicians; and $2 billion for 
hospital care. 

When examined in broad per- 
spective, the most eloquent testi- 
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monial to medical science’s achieve- 
ments is in prolonging man’s life 
span. At the height of Greco-Ro- 
man civilization, life expectancy at 
birth was 25 to 27 years, as far as 
we are able to tell. By the begin- 
ning of the nineteeth century this 
figure had been advanced to about 
35 years, the equivalent of only 
10 years’ increase in the life span 
in a period of 2,000 years. The 
longevity curve then began to rise 
faster. In 1850, man could ex- 
pect 39 years of life; by 1900, 
about 49 years. Since that time, 
however, the life span jumped to 
69 years in 1950, and today pre- 
liminary figures indicate it is over 
71 years. What is the prognosis? 
Some experts feel there is every 
reason to expect the average length 
of life to be between 90 and 100 
years by the end of this century. 
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A native of Hillsboro, Kansas, Dr. John Mark 
Hiebert received his A. B. Degree from Tabor 
College in 1929, his M. D. from Boston Univer- 
sity School of Medicine in 1932 and an honorary 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy from 
the New England College of Pharmacy in 1952. 

He was elected President of Sterling Drug Inc. 
on June 25, 1955, after having served that com- 
pany as Executive Vice-President since 1950 and 
as a Director since 1949. 

Dr. Hiebert is a trustee of Boston University, Columbia University 
College of Pharmacy and the American Foundation for Pharmaceu- 
tical Education; a member of the Executive Committee of the Pro- 
prietary Association of America; and Vice-President and member of 
the Executive Committee of the Health Information Foundation. 








Many milestones were erected 
along the long road of medical 
progress. In 1900, among any av- 
erage group of 1,000 persons, you 
could count on 17 dying that year 
from disease or surgery. Today 
only 9 of that same number will 
die from the same causes. The con- 
trast is even more dramatic among 
infants. Of every 1,000 babies sur- 
viving birth in 1900, 162 died 
within the first year; today less 
than 30 succumb in the first year 
of life. At the beginning of the 
century 7,000 children died each 
year of whooping cough; only 810 
died of this disease last year. 

During this ‘ Age of Scientific 
Research”—which might also be 
called the “Golden Age of Medi- 
cine’”—we have seen the almost 
complete elimination of such kil- 
lers as cholera, yellow fever, small- 
pox and the plague. The deadly 
sting has been removed from diph- 
theria, scarlet fever, typhoid fever, 
typhus, tetanus, rickets, Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever, pernicious 
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anemia, Addison’s disease, menin- 
gitis and many others. 
Tuberculosis was responsible for 
194 deaths per 100,000 population 
in 1900, but only 10.6 per 100,000 
in 1954. In half a century the great- 
est killer of all—pneumonia—has 
been all but defeated; the death 
rate has declined from 152 per 
100,000 to 12. Even among the 
survivors in 1900, it required an 
average of three months’ wages to 
pay hospital bills. The disease is 
often cured today at home at an 
average cost of only five hours’ 
Stock room anh qe chemicals, 
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wages for life-saving antibiotics. 
Only 40 years ago, one of every 
four patients died under major 
surgery; today only one in a hun- 
dred dies. If that still seems high, 
it is well to remember that sur- 
geons can now operate where the 
risk is great, in the knowledge that 
the patient has a good chance to 
survive. Such cases were consid- 
ered inoperable 50 years ago. 
Forty-three years ago the ex- 
istence of coronary thrombosis was 
not even recognized. Today it is 
diagnosed with certainty, and med- 
ical and surgical means are avail- 
able to save many lives. In 1900, 
after gathering dust on a labora- 
tory shelf for 50 years, a chemical 
compound called acetylsalicylic 
acid was proven to be the most 
effective treatment for crippling 
rheumatoid arthritis and deadly 
rheumatic fever—thus earning the 
right to the title of the “original 
miracle drug.” That chemical— 


popularly known as aspirin—is still 
regarded as a blessing by many 
arthritics and victims of rheumatic 
fever. 
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Research activities at the Sterling-Winthrop Institute. 
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The discovery of insulin in 1922 
is rightfully marked as one of the 
great milestones of medical re- 
search, Yet this test-tube miracle 
needed a second miracle—the mir- 
acle of transforming the contents 
of a test tube into thousands of gal- 
lons of life-giving medicine. For it 
is not until hundreds of thousands 
of vials, ampuls and tablets pour 
out of pharmaceutical plants that 
medical history is made. 

Perhaps the most dramatic sum- 
mation of the interdependence of 
discovery and production is the 
case of penicillin. The late Sir 
Alexander Fleming’s accidental dis- 
covery of that amazing mold, plus 
subsequent successful tests show- 
ing its effectiveness and safety in 
humans, posed the following for- 
midable question: Could penicil- 
lin be produced on a large scale, 
and at a cost low enough, to make 
it available for the treatment of the 
millions who had infections sus- 
ceptible to the action of the drug? 

The answer is well known, of 
course; and it is to the credit of 
the American pharmaceutical in- 





dustry that it was the first to mass 
produce penicillin. Over 4,000 
antibiotics have since been dis- 
covered in the United States of 
which 17 have been placed on the 
market. Only one other useful 
antibiotic has been developed in 
the rest of the world, according to 
present reports. 

The foregoing barely scratches 
the surface in any review of the 
fruits of medical research. The sum 
of the contributions, however, adds 
up to a magnificent tribute to this 
country’s health team—our re- 
search scientists, hospitals, doctors, 
nurses, pharmacists and the drug 
manufacturing industry. Their 
singular achievement has been, and 
still is, expressed in the statement: 
Americans get the best medical 
care in the world. 


Greatest Wealth 


Our health has been called our 
greatest source of wealth. If evi- 
dence be needed to indicate the ex- 
tent to which the American pub- 
lic guards its health, here are some 
current statistics. In 1955, our 
drug stores filled prescriptions for 
medicines in the staggering amount 
of $1,233,600,000 — a_ record 
smashing figure that was 15.4 per 
cent higher than the previous 
year’s. Represented in that total 
were some 25,000,000 individual 
prescriptions. Added to that was 
$4,017,400,000 spent for other 
drug store items, including medi- 
cines bought without a prescrip- 
tion. 

Thus the grand total of drug 





store products sold in 1955 reached 
$5.3 billion compared with aggre- 
gate sales of $4.9 billion in 1954, 
and $3.7 billion in 1948. 


Tremendous Stake 


Research does pay off—in hu- 
man lives as well as in economic 
terms. Like many other industries, 
the pharmaceutical industry has a 
tremendous stake in research—one 
that necessitates a correspondingly 
tremendous financial investment. 
The size of this investment has 
been mounting with ever-increas- 
ing speed in recent years—and will 
continue to do so for an indefinite 
period. For, remarkable as have 
been the achievements of medical 
science, the job ahead has really 
just begun. There are still bacteria 
to be mastered. The awesome prob- 
lem of conquering mental illness, 
whose victims occupy half of all 
U. S. hospital beds, will strain our 
best scientific minds. 

Although victory over poliomye- 
litis seems to be taking place before 
our eyes, there is still a host of 
virus diseases that are as yet un- 
touched. Cancer remains a baffling 
mystery. While a good palliative 
for diabetes exists, the basic nature 
of the disease is unknown. And 
many endocrine and neurological 
disturbances continue to defy our 
best brains. 

There is—and will continue to 
be—much for science to accom- 
plish, so long as Nature fails to 
create and maintain perfectly func- 
tioning bodies. This is the mission 
of medical science. 
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INVESTMENT 
STANDARDS 


Fy the year-end, the College Re- 
tirement Equities Fund — a 
fund with the objective of helping 
to give retired educators an income 
attuned to living costs—held com- 
mon shares in 66 different com- 
panies, in 16 different industry 
categories, having a market value 
of $27,562,618. 

Net assets of the Fund totaled 
$27,737,000, including a capital 
gain of $4,156,000, or 21.56 per 
cent, during the year. 

What standards of selection were 
used by the management of this 
fund in reaching investment de- 
cisions? 


Regular Purchases 


That question was answered 
clearly in the 1955 annual report. 
Industries in which investments 
are made, the report said, “are 
selected for their importance in 
the economy and for their favor- 
able long-term prospects. The com- 
panies within each industry are 
chosen for their sound manage- 
ment, growth in earnings and divi- 
dends, position in the industry, 
financial strength, research activity 
and product development. Specula- 
tive situations are avoided.” 

“The regular purchase of stocks 
day by day, month by month, and 
year by year at prevailing market 
prices,” the report continued, 
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“means that purchases are made at 
various levels of common stock 
prices. Market price fluctuations 
are ‘ironed out,’ permitting em- 
phasis on long-term developments 
of the American economy.” 


Most Valuable Issues 


The reader may be interested to 
learn which common stocks the 
fund bought and sold. 

During 1955, CREF sold its en- 
tire holdings of four well-known is- 
sues—2.000 shares of Johns-Man- 
ville, 2,900 G. C. Murphy, 2,900 
Phelps Dodge and 4,225 New York 
State Electric & Gas. 

It acquired the following shares 
of common stock not held at the 
end of the previous year: 3,900 
Armco Steel, 2,600 Florida Power, 
2.000 First National Stores, 2.000 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, 1,500 
Crown Zellerbach and 800 Socony 
Mobil Oil. 

The table lists the 25 common 
stocks held at the year-end in which 
CREF ownership increased by 
2,400 shares or more during 1955. 


It will be noted that 13 of the 25 
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13 SPLITS 


OUT OF 25 STOCKS 





split their shares in 1955, and that, 
of course, accounted for a good 
part of most such gains. 

Of the 12 which did not split. 
the largest purchases by the Fund 
during the year were United Gas, 
General Electric, Dow Chemical, 
Southern Company and Hooker 
Electrochemical. 





15 MOST VALUABLE BLOCKS OF COMMON 
STOCK HELD BY CREF AT CLOSE OF 1955 


Mkt. Value 
12-31-1955 


5,200 £. 1. du Pont de Nemours $1,201,200 
6,800 Standard Oil (New Jersey) 1,037,850 


Shares Common Stock 








19,500 Monsanto Chemical 916,500 
14,900 Dow Chemical 901,450 
8,100 Union Carbide & Carbon 892,012 
14,800 General Electric 854,700 
16,900 General Motors 781,625 
1,773 International Bus. Mach. 732,382 
5,900 Allied Chemical & Dye 681,450 
6,200 Continental Oil 620,000 
5,000 Texas Company 607,500 
6,700 B. F. Goodrich 581,225 
4,900 International Paper 557,375 
4,900 Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 548,800 
14.759 Sears, Roebuck 536,400 





The 15 most valuable blocks of 
common stock held by CREF at 
the close of 1955 are shown in the 
one-column table. 





25 COMMON STOCKS IN WHICH CREF’S HOLDINGS INCREASED MOST IN 1955 


Aluminum Co. of America......... duce pales 
NE es tabi beebenbemone caveus renee 
Central & South West Corp..............+..5. 
Cleveland Electric Iluminating............... 
Ger GN FOR 66.6 viewnccncepeaes 


Dow Chemical.... 
Florida Power........... 


General Electric... 
General Motors.... 


S. F. Geedsieh......... ‘ 
Gulf States Utilities..... 


Hooker Electrochemical. ... . ; . . - ire . : 


Houston Lighting & Power.... 
| <a 


Minneapolis-Honey well 
Monsanto Chemical... 
National Cash Register....... 
Public Service Co. of Colorado. 


Sears, Roebuck... 
Southern Company.. 
Standard Oil (Ind.).. 
Texas Utilities... , 
United Gas 


Florida Power & Light...................... 


Shares Held 
December 31 





1954 1955 Incr. 
ee 1,800 5,500 3,700 
iauie 0 3,900 3,900 
noe 6,300 9,800 3,500 
sal 2,700 7,300 4,600 
sii 2,100 7,200 5,100 
cou 10,000 14,900 4,900 
aad 0 2,600 2,600 
ation 1,100 6,700 5,600 
facie 9,400 14,800 5,400 
eee 3,500 16,900 13,400 
en 2,600 6,700 4,100 
.... 5,200 8,300 3,100 
a 4,900 4,800 
eet 4,800 7,600 2,800 
sees 800 3,300 2,500 
2,000 5,600 3,600 
4,400 19,500 15,100 

200 3,900 3,700 

2,700 5,200 2,500 

... 2,900 14,759 11,859 
SNE 10,100 15,000 4,900 
eee 9,000 2,400 
ak 3,700 10,200 6,500 
es 500 7,500 7,000 
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MORPHOLOGY “"~ 


or Neology? 


By Morton YARMON 


VER hear of Abechamycin? 

It’s not a new antibiotic al- 
though some day it may be. Right 
now it’s a name without a drug, 
the first of 42,000 in a new dic- 
tionary compiled recently by an 
electronic word wizard. 

The dictionary, turned out by an 
electronic brain from the Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp., is 
to be used as a source book for 
naming new drugs as they emerge 
from the test-tubes of Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., manufacturing chemists. 
The machine was called for after 
the Pfizer people had complained 
of difficulty in finding new names 
for their products. 

Ywuvite 

So, they turned to science, to 
an electronic brain. First they 
pored through medical literature 
in several languages, and came up 
with a group of suitable word 
endings to be combined with vari- 
ous sets of beginning syllables. 
These were fed to the machines, 
and rules were devised to guide 
it: the new words must be distinc- 
tive, easy to transliterate into a 
foreign language, and have a 
“medical sound.” 
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In less than two hours the brain 
had yielded 42,000 names, from 
Abechamycin to Ywuvite. 

Naming of products, though, 
was not always thus, as is seen 
from the records of some of the 
companies listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. In many _in- 
stances, happy and non-scientific 
chance has been responsible for 
the names of some of the most 
familiar products we see about us. 


It Floats 


For example, take an excursion 
to the beach in the last century by 
a London curio dealer and his 
children. To amuse themselves, the 
dealer’s children fastened shells on 
their empty lunch box. Father, fas- 
cinated by the lovely shell designs, 
soon started to sell shell-covered 
souvenir boxes to his customers. 
In time the business expanded its 
list of products: to mother-of- 
pearl, to copra, to kerosene, and 
ultimately to oil, but the original 
name has been retained. On that 
beach started Shell Oil. 

Harley T. Procter, of Procter 
and Gamble, was wrestling for a 
name for a new soap that had been 
found to float. He brought his quest 
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with him to church, where a 
phrase from the 45th Psalm caught 
his ear: “...out of the ivory 
palaces whereby they have made 
thee glad.” Thus Ivory soap was 
named, 

An Atlanta chemist spent three 
years in the search for a formula 
that would produce a_ beverage 
with an unusual tang. Each day he 
would come into the drugstore of 
a friend, and spend silent hours 
mixing the ingredients. Finally he 
announced to his friend that he 





had what he wanted, then casually 
asked him to name the drink. The 
druggist thought for a moment, 
then wrote “Coca-Cola,” in a 
flourishing script. 

A bus painted battleship grey 
stopped in front of a hotel in Fond 
du Lac, Wisconsin. For a moment 
the owner glanced through the 
window at the bus, then remarked 
as he turned away, “You know, it 
looks like a greyhound.” It’s been 
Greyhound ever since. 

Bartlett Arkell, president of a 
packing concern, was about to 
name his new company “Imperial” 
because he liked a New York 








hotel of the same name. He men- 
tioned this to Albert Spencer, 
friend and noted art critic. Spencer 
objected and volunteered to get 
a substitute. Next morning Spencer 
came through with “Beech-Nut,” 
explaining that “it is an extremely 
pleasant-sounding name and it will 
take you far afield amongst pleas- 
ant surroundings.” 

Most of the earliest brand names 
honored the men who discovered 
or manufactured a product, as 
Heinz food, Philip Morris ciga- 
rettes, Otis elevators, Underwood 
typewriters, Munsingwear, Wrig- 
ley’s chewing gum, and a host of 
others. Probably nowhere has this 
been more true than in the auto- 
mobile industry. 


Ethel Gas? 


To take them alphabetically. 
American Motors’ Hudson __ is 
named for the late J. L. Hudson, 
Detroit department store man who 
supplied capital for the Hudson 
Motor Car Company. The Nash 
cars were named for Charles W. 
Nash. Chrysler cars bear the name 
of Walter P. Chrysler, founder of 
the corporation, and its Dodge that 
of the late Horace and John Dodge, 
who founded Dodge Brothers back 
in 1914. Henry Ford’s name, of 
course, is immortalized in the Ford 
car. Of the General Motors’ cars, 
Oldsmobile, the oldest, is named 


for Ransom E. Olds (his initials - 


were used to name the Reo); the 
Buick for David Buick, and the 
Chevrolet for Louis Chevrolet, 
noted race driver. The Packard 
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honors the late Col. J. A. Packard, 
and Studebaker the Studebaker 
family, early wagon makers. 

Sometimes, though, names on 
products are not what they seem. 
Ethyl gasoline is named not for a 
lady but for its tetraethyl lead. Old 
Crow whiskey does not honor the 
bird in its advertising but rather 
one James Crow, physician and 
chemist who reached Kentucky in 
1825 and proceeded to revolu- 
tionize the distilling business. 

Paul Jones whiskey has no con- 
nection with John Paul Jones, 
naval hero of the American Revo- 
lution, but was named for Paul 
Jones, a colonel in the Confederate 
Army. 


The Widow Lena 


One case involved an immigrant 
girl from Lithuania born Lena 
Himmelstein. Not long after arriv- 
ing in New York, she married a 
jeweler named David Bryant, only 
to be widowed two years later. 

The young widow, a talented 
seamstress, immediately turned to 
sewing to support herself and an 
infant son. Her skill, particularly 
in turning out attractive maternity 
clothes, soon brought her a stream 
of customers, and a brother-in-law 
offered her $300 to go into busi- 
ness on an expanded scale. She 
took his money to a bank on lower 
Broadway, then became so panicky 
at the awesome surroundings and 
the enormous sum she carried that 
she filled out the deposit slip as 
Lane Bryant instead of Lena 
Bryant. The mistake never was 
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corrected—and Lane Bryant, now 
a chain of stores across the coun- 
try, has become synonymous with 
maternity clothes and other spe- 
cialties of women’s apparel. 

In recent years names have been 
devised to convey an idea of the 
product and its qualities. Exam- 
ples: Frigidaire, Palmolive soap, 
and Flit, a name that was devised 
both to conjure a picture of flies 
and to indicate how rapidly they 


could be killed. 
A New Word 


Often much deliberation and ex- 
pense go into the choice. Back in 
the Nineteen Twenties, Goodyear 
began to manufacture special tires 
for Sears Roebuck. Sears conceived 
of a contest to name the new tire, 
offering $25,000 in prizes. Almost a 
million contestants sent in contribu- 
tions. The winning name, which won 
first prize of $5,000 for a North 
Dakota student, was “Allstate.” 

George Eastman was among the 
first to develop a purely synthetic 
product name. He went to the dic- 
tionary first in his search for a 
name for his camera. Disappointed 
there, he decided to make up a 
name himself. The letter “K,” the 
first letter of his mother’s family 
name, particularly appealed to 
him. He found it to be, as he ex- 
plained later, “firm and unyield- 
ing,” and two “K’s” appealed to 
him more than one. By a process 
of association and elimination, he 
hit finally on “Kodak,” a name 
that has become so familiar it has 
earned its way into the language. 
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TS A MATTER of simple logic 
| that frequent increases in divi- 
dend payments should improve 
the market value of a common 
stock and increase the share own- 
er’s return on his investment. 

The precise impact of a liberal 
dividend policy on market value 
and yield, of course, cannot be pre- 
dicted with any degree of accuracy. 
Still, a sampling of issues which 
have had the benefit of dividend 
boosts shows impressive results. 

The 20 listed common stocks in 
the accompanying table, for in- 
stance, raised their cash dividends 
frequently during the past five 
years—each boosted its total an- 
nual cash dividends at least three 
times in the period. 

These stocks, naturally, aren’t 
the only ones which could have 
been included, space permitting. 
and others may have performed far 
differently. By and large, though, 
they are probably fairly representa- 
tive of listed issues which followed 
liberal dividend policies during 
the five years. 

Price advances ranged from 51.4 
per cent for Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad common to 
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486.2 per cent for Boeing Airplane. 
Fourteen of the 20 rose in price 
100 per cent or more. 

Based on 1955 cash dividends 
and initial 1951 market prices, the 
20 issues showed returns on in- 
vestment last year ranging from 
6.7 per cent for General Foods to 
23.9 per cent for Boeing. Half of 
the 1955 yields—figured on the as- 
sumption that the shares were ac- 
quired at the start of 1951 and held 
—amounted to better than 9 per 
cent. 

For a total investment of less 
than $5,000—$4,916, to be exact— 
an investor could have purchased 
10 shares of each of the 20 stocks 
early in 1951. 


Whopping Return 


The market value of such a port- 
folio would have grown to $12,334 
five years later, representing an 
appreciation of $7,418—an im- 
pressive 150.9 per cent gain. 

Dividend income in 1955—as- 
suming no part of the 200-share 
portfolio was sold—would have 
come to $477.70, the equivalent of 
a whopping 9.7 per cent return on 
the original investment. 

The market’s upward trend in 
the five-year period probably 
helped along the prices of some or 
ali of these issues but the trend cer- 
tainly did nothing to inflate the 
yields shown in the table. Indeed. 
the yields last year would have 
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been even larger if market prices 15 stocks in the D-J utility average 
of the 20 stocks had risen to a advanced 53.7 per cent. The 6 
lesser extent, provided that 1955 tabled utilities gained 109.9 per 
dividends had been those shown. cent. 













+150.9 % 
What Did The Market Do? 1951! 1956 
The stock sampled in the table va >< 
outperformed the market as a “4 
whole—as measured by the Dow- a As65000) 7 
Jones averages—by a very com- | ; 
fortable margin so far as industrial INVESTED 


and utility issues are concerned. 

From the start of 1951 to the 
start of 1956 the D-J average of 30 The one rail stock in the table 
industrials advanced 102.5 per gained 51.4 per cent—well below 
cent. The 13 industrials in the the 105.3 per cent increase in the 
table increased 168 per cent. The D-J average of 20 rails. 


COMMON STOCKS WHICH HAVE INCREASED DIVIDENDS 








Market Price 1955 

Cash Dividends Paid Per Share At Start Of % Yield* 

Stock 1955 1954 1953 1952 1951 1951 1956 Change % 
American Home Products. $3.30 $3.00 $2.30 '$2.00 $2.00 $31 $90 +190.3 10.6 
Amer. Mach. & Metals, Inc. 2.45 2.10 1.60 1.50 1.10 1 3734 +243.2 22.3 
American Natural Gas Co.. 2.10 2.00 1.90 1.80 1.65 275 56 +102.7 7.6 
Boeing Airplane Co. ..... 3.25 3.00a 1.75a 1.33a 1.000 135¢a = 79% «= +: 486.2 23.9 
Bridgeport Brass Co....... 2.50 2.13 200 170 13 13/2 473¥g +2509 18.5 
Carrier Com: ........... 235 20208 35 40 100 165ea 56 +236.8 14.1 
Central & S. W. Corp..... 1.34 1.20 1.04 095 0.90 13% 36 +171.7 10.1 
Colgate-Palmolive Co..... 3.00 2.50 1.90a 1.8la 1.720 39%a 60/2 + 51.7 7.5 


Continental Can Co., Inc... 3.00 2.70 2.40 2.00 2.00 3212 88/2 +1723 9.2 
Cornell-Dubilier Elec. Corp. 2.10 1.90 1.32a 1.15a O.9la 12Yea 34% +182.5 17.3 


Delaware, Lack. & W.R.R.. 1.00 0.75 0.50 0.25 0.25 133 20% + 51.4 7.5 
Delaware Power & Light.. 1.48 1.40 1.30 1.20 1.20 20/2 40 + 95.1 72 
E. |. duPont de Nemours.. 7.00 5.50 3.80 3.55 3.55 84g 23234 +1767 8.3 
General Foods Corp. ..... 3.10 2.75 2.65 2.40 2.40 461% 92Y2 +1000 67 
Houston Light. & Pow. Co. 1.25 1.14a 1.00a 0.86a 0.740 17%a 4158 +132.9 7.0 


International Utilities Corp. 1.60 1.45 1.40 1.25 1.20 2034 39 + 88.0 7.7 
St. Regis Paper Co. ...... 1.80 1.58 1.25 1.00 0.80 12 43Y2 +262.5 15.0 
Southern Natural Gas Co. 1.65 1.55 1.40S 1.33a 1.25a 18a 35 + 944 9.2 
Union Tank Car Company. 1.50 1.45a 1.35a 1.30a 1.30a 19%a 31% + 64.1 7.8 
Warren Petroleum Corp.... 2.00 1.70 1.60 1.30 0.90 28/2 71Ye +1496 7.0 


S—Stock in another issue—no adjustment made. a—Adjusted for stock dividends or splits. 
*—Based on market price at beginning of 1951—cash dividend payments in 1955. 
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INVESTING 
ON A BUDGET 


By Sam SHULSKY 


7 Elder Morgan once said 
that anyone who had to ask 
about the cost of running a yacht 
couldn’t afford one. 

In more modern terms this 
might be paraphrased to: if you 
had to have the full purchase price 
of an auto before you acquired 
one there would be closer to 5 mil- 
lions on the road than the 50 mil- 
lions we now have. 

Years ago, automobile manu- 
facturers realized that they would 
have to direct their advertising 
far beyond the narrow circle of 
wealthy persons who could write 
a check for the price of a car on 
the spur of the moment. The entire 
philosophy behind our country’s 
high living standard is based on 
the conviction that the comforts 
of life should be available to those 
who live on a budget as well as 
to those with great wealth. 


New Budget Item 


Just so is the advantage of in- 
vestment becoming the privilege 
of more and more middle class 
earners —the budget conscious 
families, the households which 
must be conscious of how much 
money they spend on clothing, how 
much on food, on insurance, the 
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car, the church and the movies. 

The new budget item today is: 
how much to save for future in- 
come? 

The fact that the item purchased 
is a certificate rather than a car 
does not alter the fact investment 
budgeting should be as much a 
part of the family spending pro- 
gram as today’s vacation and to- 
morrow’s insurance. And, it’s all 
to the good that no one goes in 
hock budgeting a securities buy- 
ing program—no problem of in- 
stalment payments. 


Prior Claims 


Admittedly there are items in 
the family budget which come 
ahead of securities buying: ade- 
quate cash for emergencies and 
adequate life insurance. In some 
instances, home ownership could 
be included in the prior group. 

But once these conditions are 
met, only the improvident would 
fail to set aside some savings to 
be put to work owning a share of 
American business and industry. 
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MONTHLY 
INVESTMENT 
PLAN 


NM. 


Fortunately there are investment 
budgeting programs to suit every 
need —the Monthly Investment 
Plan, or any individually-suited 
variation thereof, mutual funds, 
investment clubs. And there’s a 
program to fit almost every purse. 











Buying the Future 

The young Joe Haleys, 28, with 
their college careers and his mili- 
tary service behind them, and now 
launched on the task of raising 
two children and paying off a 
mortgage, must obviously restrict 
their investing to a minimum. If 
Joe can spare $160 a year—3 per 
cent of his income—from the 
prior demands of his savings ac- 
count, life insurance and mort- 
gage amortization, he will be doing 
well. A few shares of a growth 
company every birthday will just 
about be the limit of his buying 
for the future. 

With only a modest sum to in- 
vest, the Haleys can’t expect to 
get much income from dividends. 
It will be years before they can 
hope to have their investments 
make any significant contribution 
to their living expenses. But years 
JUNE, 1956 


—significantly—are what the Ha- 
leys have the most of—nearly 40 
of them before they will have to 
really call on their invested sav- 
ings to augment their social secu- 
rity or other pensions. And so Joe 
is entitled to take some risks with 
his $160—intelligent risks. 


The Right Company 


First, though, he should have 
a talk with a Stock Exchange 
broker who can steer him away 
from outright gambles into in- 
telligent, informed risk taking in 
the shares of companies which 
stand a chance of becoming the 
“duPonts” or the “IBM’s” of 
1980. That doesn’t mean a 50-cent 
uranium stock. It could mean the 
stock of a jet fuel maker, a proc- 
essor of light metals, a company 
researching the production of heat 
or air conditioning, an oil com- 
pany increasing its emphasis on 
new chemicals. Nor does it mean 
buying only low-priced stocks. It 
may just be that the Allied Chemi- 
cal, or GE, or Minnesota Mining 
& Manufacturing of today will 
still be the “Allied Chemical” or 


WE WANT GROWTH STOCKS 











the “GE” or the “MMM” of 1980, 
that they will do as handsomely 
for the Joe Haleys who buy them 
now as they did for the generation 
before him. 

But whatever his choice, it 
should be aimed at growth, rather 
than immediate income; at capital 
gains a few decades hence. 

Miss Helen Little, 42, a New 
York City kindergarten teacher, is 
pretty much on her own. She shares 
an apartment with another teacher. 
Her only relatives—a brother and 
sister—live in a distant city. Her 
present and her future are up to 
her and her alone. Out of a $7,000 
salary after living expenses, teach- 
ers’ pension dues and deductions for 
a $25 E bond a month, Helen can 
save $1,000 a year to invest for 
income to augment her pension, to 
enable her to do the traveling she 
wants to do when she retires. In 
the meantime, the $40 or $50 she 
can expect annually from every 
year’s investment can either be 
plowed back into her investments 
or can help her maintain her car 
or indulge her liking for hi-fi 
records. 


Retirement 


Her $1,000 annual investment 
can be budgeted in various ways 

whichever Helen finds most con- 
She could invest $80 a 
month or $250 every quarter un- 
der the Monthly Investment Plan. 
Or she could buy $500 worth of 
shares every six months, or even 
hold the entire $1,000 for invest- 
ment once a year. 


venient. 
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Helen is in an enviable position. 
Her salary for the next 13 years is 
unlikely to ge below the current 
level and may go higher; her job is 
relatively secure; her pension will 
give her half-pay—a solid base 
upon which to build her retirement 
budget. All of which means she 
may well assume the normal risks 
which go with trying to get 5 and 
even 6 per cent return on her 
funds even in today’s historically 
high market, as against a conser- 
vative 4 or 414 per cent. 

She has 13 years in which to in- 
vest. By plowing back her divi- 
dends she can raise her holdings 
close to $20,000 which, upon re- 
tirement, can yield nearly $20 a 
week to be added to her $50 pen- 
sion. And so, when Helen confers 
with her Stock Exchange broker, 
she might consider shares of the 
metal, motor, railroad, heavy ma- 
chinery companies and_ others 
which may be cyclical, but which, 
over the years, have yielded a high 
average return on investment. The 
security of her job, the safety of 
her pension point up her ability to 
take that risk. 


Investing at 57 


Phil Gordon over the years has 
had at best an irregular invest- 
ment schedule. His four children 
were born during the depression 
years just when his furniture store 
had its toughest going. Illness and 
business reverses left him little 
funds for investment. He did make 
a few attempts at buying shares 
but they were spasmodic, spur of 
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the moment purchases with little 
preparation or thought. The re- 
sulis were the inevitable ones: a 
50-share certificate of a gold mine, 
now long forgotten; 25 shares of 
an airplane company which never 
got off the ground 

But now things are looking up 
for the Gordons. The last of the 
youngsters is on her own. The 
town has attracted a lot of new 
small industries and Phil’s store 
is showing a net after taxes of 
$15,000. The problem: how, at 57, 
to begin budgeting an investment 
program, which will augment the 
Gordon’s $50 a month annuity 
from an old insurance policy? 


No Mistakes 


The problem is far different 
from those of his younger neigh- 
bors. He hasn’t the time young 
Haley has; he hasn’t the security 
of the school teacher’s pension. In 
his budget, he must make every 
penny count; he has little time to 
correct any mistakes, he can’t af- 
ford to take chances with cyclical 
stocks which may reward him well 
one year, but cut his income the 
next, 

When Gordon sits down with 
his broker to budget the sum of 
$4,000 or so a year he hopes to put 
into shares in the next 8 years. 
he must be prepared to give up 
1 or 2 percentage points of yield 
in return for the added security 
he must have. High grade utilities. 
banks, finance companies and sta- 
ble food companies will be his 
favored categories. His portfolio 
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IVE GOT TO HAVE 
SECURITY AND GOOD 
RETURN 


may include some bonds—U. S. 
Government or corporate — for 
safety and stability; some con- 
vertible preferreds for safety plus 
a hedge against further inflation. 
His plan might, ideally, call for 
purchases of $1,000 four times a 
year. Or, perhaps, lesser amounts 
in some quarters and greater sums 
in others, depending upon when 
profits can be withdrawn from the 
business with least inconvenience. 


Sensible Investing 


Timing is not essential, whether 
for Haley, or Miss Little or Gor- 
don. An intelligent investor, wheth- 
er on a budget or not, should al- 
ways be master, not servant, of 
his program, 

What is important is the adop- 
tion of a budgeting attitude, a pro- 
gram for putting money into se- 
curities, into buying a share of 
American enterprise as_ sensibly 
and as regularly as the head of a 
family builds up his insurance, as 
a homeowner increases the equity 
in his home. 
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WINDOW 
MAKER 


Joins 
TRADING 
LIST 


HE new factories and other new 
Wosaaane buildings which 
you see in nearly every city and 
town have meant increasing sales 
for Fenestra Incorporated — for 
this company makes the steel win- 
dows and steel doors used in many 
of these structures. Fenestra’s net 
sales last year rose to a record high 
of $49,180,000 from $45,437,000 
in 1954. 


Varied Products 


The Fenestra product line also 
includes steel roof deck, screens, 
steel building panels for floors, 
walls and ceilings, and leaf springs 
for trucks and, to a lesser extent, 
fo: automobiles. Coil springs made 
by other manufacturers have large- 
ly replaced leaf springs in autos. 

The types of windows made by 
the company include galvanized, 
honderized and painted steel win- 
dows. The first two types require 
little maintenance. 

Fenestra was formerly known as 
Detroit Steel Products Co. The new 
name—which is the Latin word for 
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Manufacturing steel windows 


window—was adopted earlier this 
year in order to identify the com- 
pany more closely with its main 
product. Fenestra’s 556,647 shares 
of $10-par common stock (Ticker 
symbol: FNT) were admitted to 
trading on the Exchange on May 1. 

The company has two plants in 
Detroit, other plants in Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Pittsburgh, Philadelphia 
and Erie, Pa.; and Oakland, Cal. 

Fenestra products are marketed 
through 40 company sales offices, 
18 warehouse locations, and 7,000 
independent dealers and distribu- 
tors in the smaller cities. 

Net earnings in 1955 totaled 
$2,059,117, or $3.92 a share—up 
from $1,921,000, or $3.70 a share 
in 1954. 


20 Years of Dividends 


Fenestra has paid cash dividends 
in each of the last 20 years. In each 
of the last three years dividends of 
$2 a share have been paid. A quar- 
terly dividend of 50 cents a share 
was paid to the company’s 2,000 
share owners on April 16. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF 
WALL STREET 


Ww STREET is usually pre- 
occupied with the present and 
the future—but still has time for 
recollections of its own yesterdays. 
One of the memories old-timers 
relish the most is the day an anony- 
mous bloke looking for a steam- 
ship office lost count and walked 
into a brokerage house long 
enough to get a typical earful. 

After listening to the blur of 
financial talk—bulls, bears, mar- 
gins, hedges, GTC’s, dividends, 
yields—that rose all around him, 
the stranger decided to beat a 
hasty retreat. As he departed, he 
uttered the line old-timers. still 
fondly recall. 

“Nobody in there speaks Eng- 
lish,” he said. 


“Investmentese” 


By way of illustration, the in- 
cident proves a point beyond any 
reasonable doubt. To outsiders 
and newcomers, the language 
spoken in the investment com- 
munity often sounds like a very 
strange tongue indeed. 

Like the jargon peculiar to al- 
most any profession, the dialect 
occasionally known as “invest- 
mentese” calls for a special under- 
standing. It is vivid, colorful, fla- 
vored with the idioms of many 
eras. 

Some of these expressions have 
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NOBODY IN HERE 
SPEAKS ENGLISH / 


filtered down from the days when 
brokers traded securities under a 
buttonwood tree in the open air. 
some were added over the years 
while others are newcomers cre- 
ated by new situations. 

Even now, any attempt to trans- 
late this language involves certain 
problems. A number of words and 
phrases cannot be defined com- 
pletely without going into perti- 
nent background material. Some 
others have subtle shades of mean- 
ing which experts may dispute. 

But since new investors, along 
with many seasoned ones, are often 
puzzled by words and phrases re- 
lating to the business, THE Ex- 
CHANGE will define some of these 
terms from time to time. 

It is the purpose here to spell 
out the meaning simply and easily, 
trimming nuances in the interest 
of clarity and brevity. The defini- 
tions reflect the contributions of 
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some of the financial community’s 
most experienced leaders. 

CONSOLIDATED BALANCE 
SHEET: A balance sheet showing 
the financial condition of a corpo- 
ration and its subsidiaries. This 
includes the nature and amount of 
assets, liabilities and capital on a 
given date. 


Hedging 


SELLING AGAINST THE 
BOX: A method of protecting a 
paper profit. Let’s say you own 
100 shares of XYZ which has ad- 
vanced in price, and you think the 
price may decline. So you sell 100 
shares short, borrowing 100 shares 
to make delivery. You retain in 
your security box the 100 shares 
which you own, If XYZ declines, 
the profit on your short sale is 
exactly offset by the loss in the 
market value of the stock you own. 
If XYZ advances, the loss on your 
short sale is exactly offset by the 
profit in the market value of the 
stock you have retained. (Commis- 
sions and transfer taxes are not in- 
cluded in these illustrations.) You 
can close out your short sale by 
buying 100 shares to return to the 
person from whom you borrowed, 
or you can send him the 100 shares 
which you own. 

UP TICK: A term used to desig- 
nate a transaction made at a price 
higher than the preceding trans- 
action. A stock may be sold short 
only on an up tick, also called a 
“plus” tick, or on a “zero-plus” 
tick. A “zero-plus” tick is a term 
used for a transaction at the same 
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price as the preceding trade but 
higher than the preceding differ- 
ent price. 


Zero-Minus 

Conversely, a DOWN TICK, or 
“minus” tick, is a term used to 
designate a transaction made at a 
price lower than the preceding 
trade. A “zero-minus” tick is a 
transaction made at the same price 
as the preceding sale but lower 
than the preceding different price. 

INVESTMENT BANKER: Also 
known as an underwriter. He is 
the middleman between the cor- 
poration issuing new securities and 
the public. The usual practice is 
for one or more investment bank- 
ers to buy outright from a cor- 
poration a new issue of stocks or 
bonds. The group forms a syndi- 
cate to sell the securities to in- 
dividuals and_ institutions. A 
market in the security may later 
be provided over-the-counter, on a 
regional stock exchange, the Amer- 
ican Stock Exchange or the New 
York Stock Exchange. Investment 
bankers also re-sell very large 
blocks of stocks or bonds _previ- 
ously sold to the public—perhaps 
securities held by an estate. 
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EXPERT ADVICE 


NE Saturday night in April a 
O ten-year-old California boy 
named Leonard Ross faced a tele- 
vision camera and answered five 
complex questions. The next thing 
Leonard knew he was holding a 
bank book showing a $100,000 de- 
posit in his name. 

What made Leonard Ross 
unique, aside from the money, was 
the topic he had chosen—stocks 
and bonds. It was a happy choice. 
Leonard found himself a national 
figure. Magazines prepared illus- 
trated articles, a newspaper syndi- 
cate ran a biographical series, a 
publishing house wondered about 
a book. 

Back home in Tujunga, Cali- 
fornia, Leonard wrote this brief 
report for THE EXCHANGE describ- 
ing the aftermath of his TV ap- 
pearance. 


Seek His Advice 


“Since my appearance on “The 
Big Surprise’ I have received 
scores of letters asking for advice 
on the market. One had a list of 
over thirty questions, including 
eight about what stocks I would 
buy and what stocks he should 
buy and what I thought about a 
few stocks, that I was supposed 
to answer immediately. I received 
another from a lady who wanted 
me to be her investment counselor 
for at least five years (free). Still 
another letter writer wanted me to 
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tell him how to make his $100 
turn into $3,000. 

“Letters with such requests in 
a few instances I don’t answer, 
but if I do answer I generally say: 
‘If I knew exactly which stocks 
to buy and when, I assure you 
that both the Internal Revenue 
Bureau and myself would be a lot 
richer. My advice is for you to see 
a brokerage firm’s registered rep- 
resentative and ask for factual ma- 
terial on the stock or stocks that 
you are interested in.’” 


Part of Top Question 


Anyone interested in the $100,- 
000 question? Space does not per- 
mit giving the five sections of the 
question but here are two parts— 

Q. In 1955, 30 companies listed 
their securities on the New York 
Stock Exchange for the first time 
in their histories. Name three of 
those 30 companies. 


A. Rhodesian Selection Trust; 
Niagara Share Corporation; Penn- 
road. 
activities 
grow, they often change their cor- 
porate names. I'll give you the old 
names of two such listed compa- 
nies who have taken new names 
in the past two years; you give 
me the new names: American Lo- 
comotive and Childs Company. 


A. Alco Products and Hotel 
Corporation of America. 


Q. As companies’ 
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WwW the big seif-service super- 
markets becoming more dom- 
inant in the food industry every 
day, food manufacturers are put- 
ting stronger emphasis than ever 
before on the attractive packaging 
of their products. An almost end- 
less variety of brands compete for 
consumers’ attention on supermar- 
ket shelves. One way of making 
food look enticing—and boosting 
sales—is to use transparent wrap- 
pings on such products as bakery 
goods, potato chips, other snack 
specialties and candy bars. 

The manufacture of these trans- 
parent wrappings is quite a busi- 
ness in itself. Riegel Paper Cor- 
poration—whose 1,192,115 shares 
of $10 par common stock (Ticker 
symbol: RGP) were listed on the 
Exchange late in April—is one of 
the country’s principal manufac- 
turers of glassine and greaseproof 
papers for food products. In 1955 
Riegel made 27 per cent of all this 
type of packaging material pro- 
duced in this country. Riegel’s net 


Riegel mill at Milford, N. J. 


Riegel Paper on Exchange 









































sales last year reached a record 
$50,978,000—more than $5,000,- 
000 ahead of the $45,589,000 re- 
ported for 1954. 

Riegel manufactures transparent 
papers at a large mill at Milford, 
N. J. At three smaller mills in 
Riegelsville, Warren Glen and 
Hughesville, all in New Jersey, the 
company makes special industrial 
papers, printing papers and paper 
for such special uses as tags, file 
folders and red wallet envelopes. 

Pulp is produced by Riegel at a 
mill in Acme, N. C. This mill pro- 
duced 115,108 tons of bleached 
kraft pulp in 1955. Nearly one- 
fourth of this total output was used 
by the company; the rest was sold 
to other paper manufacturers. 


Record Earnings 


Riegel’s net earnings set a new 
record in 1955 at $2,418,000, or 
$2.46 a share, which compares 
with $1,638,000, or $2.01 a share. 
in 1954. In the first quarter of 
1956, net income came to $902,738, 
or 77¢ a share, compared with 
$324,149, or 39¢ a share in the 
same period of last year. 

Cash dividends have been paid 
by Riegel, or its predecessor com- 
panies, in every year since 1891. 
In 1955 the company distributed 
dividends of $1.08 a share based 
on the current number of shares. 


A 30-cent payment was made on 
March 10 of this year. 
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The INVESTOR SPEAKS! 


lf young Johnny has a new 
spring to his step as he comes home 
ne; w from school 


_ these days, 
- f } 
eed - 





blame it on 
the fact that 
he’s a blink- 
ing capitalist. 


What’s 


more, Johnny 
~~ . . 4 
ait is likely to be 


a capitalist in 
the strictest 
sense of the word. Now that thir- 
teen states have enacted legislation 


Is it a listed stock? 


simplifying stock gifts for minors, 
an increasing number of youngsters 
own shares in American business. 

Until this shareownership be- 
came a reality the teen-age finan- 
cial dream generally consisted of a 
good paper route or a lemonade 
stand with so few customers that 
management was practically forced 
to drain off surplus inventory. 

But in the past few months 
youngsters all 
over the 
country have 
responded to 
the responsi- 
bilities of 
shareowner- 
ship with typ- 
; ical zest. 
Why don’t they pass a 
law in this state mak- : ; 
ing it easy to give gifts girl in New 
of stocks to minors? York. for ex- 


A teen-age 


ample, makes a point of caution- 
ing her parents not to shop in 
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supermarkets which don’t stock the 
brand names sold by the company 
in which she 
owns shares. 





In New Jer- i . 
sey a twelve- > 
= 4 
year-old boy r t. 


asks his fa- @ 
ther’s friends fp 

to patronize a 

certain serv- g 
ice station. ,; 
Guess which Ill stick to utilities, 
thanks. 
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oil he owns? 

Out in the midwest a high-school 
girl justifies her long-winded tele- 
phone conversations by reminding 
her family that since she owns stock 
in the company it’s good for busi- 
ness. Dividends, you know. 

In California, the minor legisla- 
tion bill contributed to a signifi- 
cant victory in that age-old con- 
flict: soap and water versus the 
young human neck. A_ teen-age 
shareowner who urges his parents 
to buy more 
soap = manu- 
factured — by 
his company 
approaches 
the bath with 
far more en- 
thusiasm than 
before. 

So if young Daddy is custodian 
Johnny starts of my stock. 
passing by the comic pages. there’s 





a reason—-he’s simply looking for 
the financial section. 








CHANGES IN PRICES OF LISTED COMMON STOCKS 


DISTRIBUTION OF 1072 NYSE ISSUES BY PERCENTAGE PRICE CHANGE 
IN MONTH ENDED MAY I5, 1956 
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180.35 
178.02 
-1.3 %e 


APR. 13 
MAY |5 
CHANGE 


PERCENTAGE 
PRICE CHANGE 


UP 10 %e & OVER 
8 TO 10 %o 
6 TO 8 %o 
4 T06 % 
2 T0 4 % 


LESS THAN 2% 


DOWN LESS THAN 2 %o 


2 TO 4 %o 
4T0 6 % 
6 TO 8 %o 
8 TO10 %o 
10 %e & OVER 
STANDARD & POOR'S 
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